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THE ART AMATEUR, 



exhibited, while the others would have become more 
mellow. We can't make new paint look anything but 
fresh paint, with one exception, and that is by putting 
glass over it. It really does do something to the paint 
that time does ; but they cannot allow glass in a great 
exhibition like the Academy. 

" Rapidity of work and slowness of work both have 
their dangers. There are some portrait painters who 
have fifty sittings of two hours each. I do not know what 
they do all the time. You must know that we painters 
are very shy of allowing brother painters in our studios. 
It is a very foolish practice, but I know few portrait 
painters who will allow themselves to be looked at by 
their brother painters while at work. Fifty sittings are 
too much, and the five that other painters give too little. 
And yet you will be surprised to hear that the three por- 
traits of Mr. Gladstone Millais has painted — which I 
consider the finest things he has done — have all been 
painted at five hours each. Mr. Gladstone told me that 
himself. It is a marvel to me, because they contain a 
suggestion of detail which is the greatest art of all. 

" I would warn you against detail of backgrounds in 
portraiture. If the head does not make the picture 
interesting, all the details in the world won't make it so. 
They are very often put in to raise the price, or to 
hide the sins in the painting of the features. Subject 
painting in portraiture is merely private theatricals in 
portraiture. 

" I want to impress upon you the necessity of being 
painted not necessarily by a portrait painter. I can get 
ten young men who would do a portrait for fifty pounds 
as well as a better known man will do it for five hun- 
dred pounds. My advice to all is in judging a picture 
to look at the portrait and ask : ' Is it a good like- 
ness?' 'Is it well painted?' 'Is it commonplace in 
attitude ? ' ' Does he look as if he were miserable or in 
company ? ' There are many questions you can ask, and 
be really interested in the work, and that will give you an 
extra interest in portraiture, because I consider a great, 
true, and good man, or a great and beautiful woman, is 
the greatest gift a painter can give to mankind." 
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TALKS WITH BEGINNERS. 



VI. — FIGURES IN LANDSCAPES. 

ONE of two things is usually evident in the general 
run of landscape photographs, either that they would 
have been greatly improved by the introduction of fig- 
ures, or that those introduced are very much out of 
place and not in harmony with the subject. Probably 
more pictures are ruined by the presence of unsuitable 
figures than by the absence of suitable ones. 

Robinson, in one of his delightful books on landscape 
photography, says that a landscape without a figure is a 
suggestion unfulfilled, a fitness unused, an opportunity 
wasted. While we may not be willing to agree with Mr. 
Robinson in his condemnation of landscape work pure and 
simple, seeing that Nature is beautiful in and of herself, it 
is undoubtedly true that the introduction of appropriate 
figures, properly placed, lends an added charm to a 
scene beautiful in itself, but lacking human interest. 
Nothing adds more to the attractiveness of a picture 
than a touch of humanity in the right place. But the 
figures must be introduced with caution and judgment. 
They must seem to be integral parts of the picture, to 
belong to it to such a degree that it would be felt to be 
incomplete without them. The figure must give value 
to the picture ; it must support and complete the com- 
position ; to a certain extent it must make the picture. 
Unless it can be made to do all this, it had far better 
not be introduced. 

It may be accepted as an established truth that the 
figures and the landscape should not divide the interest 
equally between them. One or the other should hold a 
subordinate position. Either the figures must concen- 
trate the main value of the picture in themselves, the 
landscape forming a pictorial background, or the land- 
scape must be the point of interest, the figures serving 
simply to tell a story or to add life to the composi- 
tion. 

It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to give any 
but the most general directions for the introduction of 
figures. Everything depends upon the taste and feeling 
of the photographer. They may be introduced to give 



life to the picture, or to supply the needful spots of light 
or dark, or to give balance. But for whatever purpose 
they are introduced, they must be in harmony, both in 
dress and action, with the scene ; they must be in keep- 
ing with it. Too often they are mere afterthoughts, in- 
troduced at the last moment, simply because the pho- 
tographer feels that he must have figures, and takes the 
first that comes to hand. 

If the photographer goes in for much figure work, it 
would be best to begin with a single figure, and not to 
attempt the introduction of more until experience has 
given him skill and confidence. It requires a high 
degree of artistic feeling to introduce a group of figures 
successfully. 

if a good model can be obtained and a promiscuous 
lot of picturesque garments provided, much of the diffi- 
culty will be overcome. 

Mr. Robinson has a very charming picture, called, I 
think, the "Stepping Stones," which is a remarkably 
good example of the successful use of a single figure. 
Mr. Robinson's description of the picture is so good 
and contains so much information, that I give it in his 
own words : " Climbing over a stile, we come to a pic- 
turesque part of the lane, where a small stream meanders 
along, while dotted across the stream is placed a row of 
stepping stones, beautifully varied in their forms. These 
stones are to be the subject of and to give name to our 
picture. The sun shines from the side, but slightly in 
front of us, casting the shadow of part of the hedge 
over the foreground, throwing up the stepping stones 
into brilliant light. The scene as we now see it is pretty, 
but it is not a picture ; it is only good material for a 
picture. We must have a figure, and the place for a 
figure is obvious. We have brought a model with us. 
On the way she has amused herself gathering ferns, and 
is carrying the great fronds over her shoulder. Get her 
to cross the stones and to remain in the act of stepping. 
Try again and again until you are satisfied with the 
action of the figure. But the dark hat she is wearing is 
lost in the dark hedge behind it. It is essential to make 
the figure stand out well from its background, therefore 
change the hat for a lighter one, which you will find in 
the basket of odds and ends of rustic costume we always 
carry with us. Now you will find that the figure has 
converted a scene not worth photographing for itself 
into a picture." 

Here we have the story of how a distinguished pho- 
tographer handles figures in landscapes, and it contains 
a useful lesson for the beginner. 

All appearance of studied posing must be avoided. 
The action of the figures should be easy and graceful, 
and for this reason a well-trained model suitably clad is 
better than the rustic of the country side, who is almost 
certain to fall into a stilted attitude when asked to pose. 

From what has been written, it will be evident that the 
successful treatment of figures in a landscape is one of 
the most difficult things in photography, calling for 
a high degree of taste and skill, and that if it is not done 
well, it were better left undone. But it is a thing well 
worth trying for, even at the expenditure of much time 
and patience and many plates. One successful picture 
on these lines is ample compensation for many failures. 

There was a time in the history of photography 
when the printing in of clouds from a second negative 
was decried as illegitimate and untrue to nature. Be- 
cause, forsooth, the clouds which were printed in were 
not in the sky when the view was taken, a negative of 
them could not, so we were told, be legitimately used to 
improve the bare sky of a landscape. Happily all this 
is now changed, and we are permitted to use any cloud 
negative we choose to improve' our prints. No view is . 
now considered complete without clouds either photo- 
graphed with the view or added by double printing. A 
white sky is a thing unknown in nature and untrue in 
art. 

But in this, as in every other department of photogra- 
phy, taste and judgment are necessary to successful 
work. The clouds must be in harmony with the land- 
scape ; they must repeat in a minor key the leading 
characteristics of the composition. As the sky forms 
the background of the landscape, its lines and masses 
must bear some artistic relation to those of the view. 
Much can be done by a judicious treatment of the sky to 
impart relief and breadth to the scene. 

Many err through lack of judgment, and a few hints 
may not be out of place. 

The lighting of the clouds should be the same as that 
of the landscape. Clouds lighted from the right must not 
be used in a view in which the light falls from the 



left. Clouds lighted from behind should be used only 
with landscapes taken with a front light. The clouds 
must be in harmony with the scene. The cirrus, the 
stratus, and the cumulus are distinct cloud forms, and 
impart quite different effects to the landscape. The 
cirrus is the wind cloud, and its presence in a picture 
gives the feeling of motion. It is the cloud to be used 
in pictures of yachts under full sail, and in general 
when the feeling of breeziness is sought to be conveyed. 

The stratus is a fair weather cloud, most common in 
the quiet hours of morning or evening. It imparts an 
air of peacefulness and tranquillity, and its most legiti- 
mate use is in connection with views showing broad 
sweeps of country-side. 

"The cumulus is the cloud of summer, and it imparts 
an air of warmth and brightness. It is eminently suited 
to views taken on bright summer days. 

The general shape and lines of direction of the clouds 
should be in harmony with the lines of the composition, 
in order to balance them. In a landscape in which the 
general direction of the lines of composition are diag- 
onal, the clouds should partake of the same form. The 
clouds should be, as it were, an aerial echo of the view 
both in form and in the distribution of light and shade. 

The clouds must not be heavily printed, lest they throw 
an air of gloom over the print, or by their obtrusiveness 
attract more than their share of notice. 

From this it will be seen that a large number of cloud 
negatives is necessary to give ample room for choice and 
selection. A good collection of cloud negatives is a 
valuable adjunct to the printing room, and the beginner 
should lose no time in laying the foundations of such a 
collection. 

As eloudland photography is almost a branch by it- 
self, it will not be amiss to add a few practical notes on 
the best methods of securing cloud negatives. The 
plates used should be slow, rich in silver, and if possible 
to obtain such, contain a trace, of iodide of silver. It 
will be found of advantage to back the plates with a 
mixture of burnt Sienna, glycerine and alcohol, to lessen 
the effects of halation. The lens should be of long 
focus and well stopped down. 

The exposure may be as quick as possible, since it is 
hardly possible to under-expose. 

The developer should be weak in both alkali and pyro 
and the development stopped as soon as sufficient detail 
is out. Excessive density must be avoided. For moon- 
light effects, and where great crispness and sparkle is 
wanted, more pyro is used for a short time at the finish. 

The prime necessities for successful work in cloud- 
land are a clear atmosphere, suitable cloud masses, an 
open range of space, and a low horizon line. The latter 
should always be included in the picture, but of course 
low down on the plate. 

The clouds should be photographed under all con- 
ditions of light, the most beautiful effects being obtain- 
ed with the sun behind the clouds, but the most useful 
with a side light. Clouds lighted from the front seldom 
photograph well, as they show .so little relief. Unless 
orthochromatic plates are used, highly colored clouds 
will not give so satisfactory results as gray clouds in 
which the energy runs into light and shade. 

With gelatine plates it is well to place a frame con- 
taining a piece of thin, very light blue glass behind the 
lens. By this means, many fine cloud gradations may 
be secured which would otherwise be lost. 

Printing in Clouds. — The beginner usually finds great 
difficulty in printing in clouds from a second negative. 
The process is, however, extremely simple. The sky of 
the landscape negative, if thin, must be stopped out. A 
simple and effective way to do this is to smoke the sky 
on the back, and with a stump or the finger remove any 
smoke that may overlap the landscape. The nega- 
tive is printed from under tissue paper or ground glass, 
and when done the landscape negative is removed, the 
cloud negative substituted, the print arranged in its 
proper place, and a second exposure made for the sky. 
The printed landscape must be protected from the light. 
My own practice is to cover the printed portion with a 
soft dark cloth shaped as closely as possible to the hori- 
zon line, and to move it occasionally during the printing, 
which with the thin negatives which I have recommend- 
ed requires but a very short time. In place of the cloth 
a card-board mask, cut roughly to the sky line, may be 
used and the printing done under ground glass. Of 
course where the sky is much cut up by tree-tops, etc., 
more difficulty will be experienced in masking out, but 
patience and black varnish will accomplish wonders. 

W. H. BURBANK. 



